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CARABOO, PRINCESS OF JAVASU. 
Many years ago—indeed, very many—being at that 
time in what Shakspeare would have termed ‘my 
sallet days, I was sojourning for a considerable 
period in the village of Almondsbury, Gloucestershire. 
One evening in the beginning of spring, I had been 
down to the village inn to look after a couple of 
favourite beagles, which the worthy Boniface there 
was keeping for me at what we countrymen call 
‘walks ;’ and returning along the turnpike-road, I met 
a young woman, whose dress, person, and more than 
all, her very exhausted and debilitated condition, 
excited my attention and deepest sympathy. 

Weary and footsore, she limped with slow and 
painful steps towards a cottage, whose open door 
exhibited a comfortable wood-fire and a bed in 
view. By signs and gestures sufficiently explicit 
—such as opening and closing her eyelids, as she 
leaned her face upon her hand—she expressed her 
desire to lodge there for the night. The inmates, 
however, unused to receive strangers of such singular 
aspect and deportment, one who, moreover, could 
not speak a word of English, but had addressed 
them in what they termed ‘a furrein gibberish,’ 
only stared with open mouth, or laughed coarsely 
as she repeated her pantomimic efforts. So I inter- 
fered, and directed one of them—a flaxen-headed 
young lout—to guide the poor creature up to Knowle 
Park, where, in Mrs W——, the Lady Bountiful of 
Almondsbury, she would be certain to find a kind 
and sympathising friend. During the interval, I had 
an opportunity of fully criticising the general appear- 
ance of the young woman, which, as well as her 
gestures, were singularly graceful and prepossessing. 
Her head was small, and of classic outline ; her eyes 
and hair jet-black ; eyebrows finely arched ; forehead 
low, and nose retroussé, as the French call it; com- 
plexion brunette, with a warm tinge of carmine in the 
cheeks, suggestive of the sunny side of a ripe peach ; 
her chin was small and round ; her hands white, and 
seemingly unaccustomed to labour ; her height perhaps 
about five feet two inches, A black shawl, in eastern 
fashion, loosely encircled her head, and a party- 
coloured one hung from her shoulders. She seemed 
about twenty-five years of age. 

The good lady whose protection she had by my 
direction solicited, after a vain effort to gain some- 
thing of the wanderer’s history, ordered her servants 


to see her back to the inn, and direct that the best 
accommodation should be furnished her. Upon being 
shewn into the parlour, her attention became earnestly 
fixed upon an engraving representing a banana, 
which hung there, and which she made those present 
understand was a fruit of her native land. Supper 
being prepared, she covered her eyes with her hands, 
as if repeating silently a long prayer; and at its 
conclusion, thrice prostrated herself. The vessels 
used at table were carefully cleansed in pure water 
previous to their being replenished. 

Next morning, Mrs W: walked down to the 
inn to see her singular protégée. The village clergy- 
man came also, and fetched from his house several 
volumes of Oriental travel, richly illustrated with 
coloured engravings. These were spread open before 
her; and in turning them over, she intimated by 
gestures her special recognition of those scenes and 
costumes which had relation to China and the Oriental 
Archipelago. 

By degrees, her lady-patroness grew intensely 
interested in this adventure. Still, aware of the possi- 
bility of imposture, she again took the stranger up to 
the Hall, and in soothing and compassionate language, 
addressed her: ‘My good girl, it is quite possible you 
may be practising upon my credulity, and that you 
perfectly understand and can answer me in our 
common English. If so, and if distress has driven 
you to this expedient, make me your friend: money 
and clothes shall be supplied to help you on your way. 
I am a female as well as yourself, and will never 
disclose what you intrust to me. But if you continue 
to deceive, I must explain that my husband is a 
magistrate, and has the power to imprison you as a 
vagrant.’ 

During her appeal, the countenance of this accom- 
plished deceiver rested perfectly immobile, exhibiting 
not a trace of alarm, or even comprehension of its 
purport. Mrs W—— then attempted to learn her 
name by placing pen and paper before her ; and having 
first written her own name repeatedly thereon, 
motioned that the girl should do the same. She 
refused, however, shaking her head as she pointed 
a finger towards herself, exclaiming: ‘Caraboo! 
Caraboo!’ Upon being shewn through the apart- 
ments of the mansion, she affected to be deeply 
interested at the Chinese figures and landscape 
decorating the furniture, and, by signs, intimated 
that they had reference to her native land. 


— 
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a-dozen 
, taken from the hall, 
iver, with which she 


which she played exquisitely, she danced with endless 
changes of attitude, occasionally dropping on one knee, 
and then rising with uncommon ity, she would 
ewe a species of waltz with the most singular 

ists and contortions, but no way inconsistent with 
perfect modesty. She pulled in a boat, swam, dived, 
and rode on horseback with equal dexterity ; ascended 
at sunrise to the house-top into dangerous positions, 
kneeling towards the east like a Parsee fire-worship- 
per; dressed all food herself, from 
animal food, and affecting extreme disgust at the bare 
sight of wine and malt liquor. In a word, her habits 
were a strange mélange of those belonging to every 
tribe of Asiatics under the sun. 

It will illustrate the tact and facility with which 
she could avail herself of hints derived from the con- 
versation of those around her, that, overhearing a 
gentleman assert that the point of Indian weapons 
were often in poisons, in a few 
hours while holding a crowded levee, 
Caraboo rose, and walking to a flower-stand, bruised 
a couple of leaves from some exotic plant growing 
there, — the juice to her dagger, touched her 
arm, and then pretended to swoon! Many present 
fell into a genuine fainting-fit, from pure sympathy 
at her supposed dangerous condition. 

The sipsy dialect, aided by a few words of broken 
English, by which this accomplished deceiver held 
communion with her friends, was eked out very 
effectively by a most expressive, animated counte- 
nance, and elegance of Singular to relate, 
or off her esca er lips during the period of 
ten weeks she thus practised 
credulity. The housekeeper, who slept with her, 
never detected any language or tone of voice differing 
from that she had at first assumed. Overhearing the 
servants propose that they should lie awake, and 
listen whether she talked in her sleep, on that night, 
and for a long time afterwards, she affected to utter 
her usual gibberish in her dreams. Mrs W——, who 
occasionally took her to Bristol in her carriage—in 
which she erally fell asleep—often intentionally 
roused her abruptly; but in these moments of alarm, 
no sound or word ever escaped her lips inconsistent 
with her feigned character. 

The fame of visitant to Almonds- 

i ted widely throughout the 


them the professor of Oriental ow at one of 


drawing-room, of course puzzled them exceedi ; but 
wholly unsuspicious of deception, they merely declared 
that it threw no light on the nature of her language, 
or the race to which she belonged. The sy ~~ 
might well be an enigma to them. Hagar’s 
ae letters of the Chinese, Fry’s Pantographia, 
and a Polyglott Bible, were all consulted in vain. 
They suspended the letter during some weeks in the 
Pump-room at Bath, as being frequented by travellers 
from all countries ; 
House, and submitted by the chairman to Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, one of our best Oriental scholars; but 
while confessing his inability to decipher it, he 
expressed no doubt of its authenticity. 

A gentleman who had been all his life engaged in 
making Indian voyages, and who knew every creek 
and harbour of Southern China, wrote down what he 
conceived to be an interpretation of the girl’s panto- 
mimic in reference to her previous history, 
and is enthusiasm it, no doubt 
scio’ en and ai e imposture. er 
name, he said, was Caraboo, the daughter of a person 
of royal birth, of Chinese origin. Her mother was a 
native of Malacca. Whilst walking in her at 
Javasu, she had been seized by the people of a pirate 

bound hand and foot, and carried off, not 
fore she had mortally wounded two of her assail- 
ants with a crease or dagger. After eleven days’ con- 
finement, she was sold to the captain of a ship named 
Tappa Boo; that, after anchoring in a port for two 
days, she sailed for Europe, being four months on the 
voyage; but when off the English coast, had jumped 
over! and swam ashore, in consequence of some 
ill-treatment she experienced; that her dress then 
consisted of a robe richly embroidered with gold, and 
on her head a shawl of the same description, which 
were exchanged at a village by an Englishwoman— 
the door of whose house was green—for plain country 
attire, in which dress, after wandering about for six 
weeks, she found her way to Almondsbury. 

About a month after her first arrival, ‘ the Princess 
of Javasu’ was one morning found missing. The 
cacoéthes errandi had revisited her. On the Sunday 
following, we received intimation of the place of her 
retreat; it was Bath, whither Mrs W—— went in 
the-course of the afternoon. We found her standing 
with an air of queen-like condescension at the upper 
end of the reception-room, in the house of a lady of 
fortune and rank. The room was crowded to suffoca- 
tion by persons of distinction, panting to be intro- 
duced to the interesting Orien rincess. One fair 
damsel knelt at her feet, a second tenderly grasped 
her hand, a third earnestly begged for the privilege 
of a kiss! One elderly gentleman, fully persuaded of 
the reality of her pretensions, declared in her presence 
his readiness to subscribe L.500 to convey her back 
to Javasu. A collection was set on foot, -notes 
strewed the table; but with consistent nonchalance, 
she merely gathered them up as so many scraps of 
blank paper. On her kind benefactress suddenly 
appearing before her, she rushed towards her, and 

efully prostrating herself, expressed b: signs 
her hopes of pardon for having ungratefully fled 
from the shelter of her roof. The visitors, capti- 
vated by her simulated ardour of attachment, melted 
into tears, while the fugitive | eng triumphantly 
departed to return to her former asylum. Mrs 
W-—— left Bath in company with Caraboo that 
same night; and while reciting at home the brilliant 
scene enacted her — 
applauses and sympathy 
fae ionable tal her exil ée, and 
her own graceful and contrite exhibition of sorrow, 
she found her regards more closely riveted, and felt 
that she indeed under her roof an 


PY 
princess of Javasu. ‘The conflict of feelings t 
struggled within the breast of Caraboo herself was 
of a very opposite character. With the consciousness 


290 
Mrs W—— now resolved to give her a permanent 
asylum at Knowle Park, designing to forward the 
i particulars of her case to a friend at the India House, 
an in hopes that the truth of her ee might 
> be confirmed. A quantity of mely figured 
i chintz being given her, she at once set about 
I - fashioning a specimen of her native costume. 
f Instead of shoes and stockings, she wore open 
sandals; on her head, a costly China shawl, rose- 
coloured, surmounted by 
feathers ; a — and dagger | 
ia hung at her side; a bow an 
a” daily exercised, were suspended at her back. Playing 
; at sword and dagger, she worsted repeatedly Mr 
\ W—— himself, who in his youth had been esteemed 
i no unskilful fencer. To the sound of a tambourine, 
a 
| 
} jacent country. Oriental travellers, old Indian 
residents, of Oriental literature—amongst 
] see, sympathise, and converse with the charming 
4 Caraboo. She wrote with great facility from left to | 
i right, as we do; and on recovering from an attack of ; | 
: pas fever, had written, in a strange set of hiero- j | 
Ss what was presumed to be a letter of thanks | 
‘| to the medical man to whose kindness and assiduity | 
the owed her recovery. This letter, the characters | 
| of which were with a camel’s hair-pencil— 
one of her innumerable ingenious frauds—on being | 
| shewn to the literati assembled in Mrs W—'s 
! 
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for some period lodged. She 
i a amused at the 
pleasant eccentricities marvellous transformations 
of her quondam tenant, ‘Mary Baker,’ the Devon- 
ire peasant-girl, gipsy, play-actress, &c., into a 
of Arabian Nights, a disciple of Pythag- 

who wed beef, and 
a 
of 


made 


unrivalled self- ion and control of coun- 
tenance, on which neither the most fulsome compliment 
nor derisive sarcasm produced the slightest variation, 
was another of her peculiar accomplishments. Still, 
it may well excite astonishment in all who peruse 
this narrative, that an illiterate girl of humble origin, 
with no other inducement than the invincible pro- 
— to deceive, should so consistently demean 
during many months, that a large multitude 

of persons eminent for rank and education, ever on 
the watch to detect imposition, were ee to 
believe her pretensions genuine, and that in her they 
Lg and sympathised with an exile of princely 


igi kind-hearted, well-intentioned bene- 
id not desert xr Caraboo in the hour of 
eah-at her brief assumption of 

’s special request, a passage was 

i iling to America, 


Bond Street, London. She afterwards went into the 
west of an where the writer saw her, shorn 
indeed of those romantic accessories which gave 80 


THE LIME-LIGHT. 
T is the invention is in 
progress science e 
i last few years, we have only discovered 
that the more we know, so much the more have we to 
Artificial illumination is one of the instances 
is: the oil-lamp and rude tallow urn of the 
i have 
in our d 


not only our stree our shops and 

i is now as common as it was once 
ight, or t im 


would be crippled, their intellect impoverished, their 
time lost, their industrial occupations hindered, the 
very some | of the community endangered, and the 
wealth and commerce of nations affected. 

If such astonishing applications of gas, and also of 
w magnificent, -expressive, world-astounding 
names would have tg found to convey their 
meaning. Instead of such contemptible little mono- 
— as gas and steam, one might have heard of 

irit of coal and the spirit of water, with some 
superlative adjective to stamp the vast im of 
each. In such an age, these conquests of man over 
the elements, this subjugation of the powers in 
nature to his use and convenience, would have thrown 
all into the shade ; alone 
would poetry have strung its an 
productions of genius commemorated 

e victory of man over the inanimate matter of 
nature, instead of dedicating her loftiest songs to the 
art of war. 

Artificial illumination is a subject which is endowed 
with an interest of no ordinary character; and we 
may truly say, that few inquiries would furnish so 
— a result as a complete history of domestic 

umination, tracing its gradual development from the 
clumsy contrivances of former up to the pro- 
ductions of modern times, satisfying the demands 
both of taste and science. But it is not our object 
here to enter upon the subject of artificial light 
generally, but to confine ourselves more particularly 
to what is known as the oxyhydrogen, or lime-light, 
and compare it with the ordinary methods of illumi- 


nation. 

This brilliant light was the invention of Lieutenant 
Drummond, and applied by him in conducting the 
Ordnance Survey in nd and Scotland in 1826. Its 
intensity was such, that it was proved to be distinctly 
visible at a distance of 95 miles. It is so purely 
ag oe ingui y it as co y as ight ; whi 
for photographic it is as it 
enables the photographer to work by night as easily 
as by day. To what extent this light is possessed of 
actinic properties, or whether this apparent power is 
due to the total absence of colour in its composition, 
we must leave others to decide; we will here only 
endeavour to describe the best form of lime-light appar 
atus which is yet known to the scientific world. 
lime-light gives out but little heat, and does not in 
any manner vitiate or consume the oxygen of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Let us contemplate the infinite 
advantages of a light of this nature in the sick-room, 
or jn the crowded factory, and indeed in any crowded 
room, as also in mines or tunnels. The ccleamram 
light, on the contrary, consumes a large amount of 
oxygen, which is the vital air that, in common with 
living creatures, it requires to promote existence ; nay, 
it does more than assist us in consuming the oxygen, 
it poisons the air. The atmosphere is composed 
mainly of oxygen and nitrogen gases, in the propor- 
tion of one of the former to about four of the latter. 
It will be seen, therefore, how small a quantity of 
oxygen we have in any given volume of common 
air—only one-fifth ! Now, nitrogen is a deadly poison, 
being incapable of supporting either combustion or 
life ; and when we deprive any given volume of air of 
its oxygen, it will be readily understood that we are 
setting free four times the quantity of the poisonous 
air, nitrogen. 

But this is not all the harm that is done; the wax, 


that effort at deception had transcended 
ev triumph, was ed the conviction 
of ure from in oye ity ; and so 
it fe ery week the joi had chronicled 
her and escapades at Knowle Park, until 
the the ears of one Mrs Neale, residing 
in ad, the Alsatia of Bristol, where the 
| 
confronti em together, easily obtained +, 
the now abacbed Caraboo a full confession of : 
all her manifold impostures. In these, ; 
agent was of course her native language, in | 
— who flocked to visit her so ; 
own their travelled experiences, or quoted from 
books descriptive of Oriental usages, litle dreaming | 
that their unconscious listener und: 
English as well as themselves. | 2 
| 
| 
Her or | il 
factress d| | i 
adversity, 
ro 
ovalty | 
whence, after about seven years’ absence, she returned, | 4 
and was exhibited as a show somewhere in New | ‘g 
| 
an interes er ongir ere, 4 
public curiosity was again excited, and numbers of a 
the aristocracy, English as well as foreign, lin- Y 
guists, painters, phrenologists, and 
gipsies, crowded to the second levee of this accom- a 
plished female Psalmanazar. 4 
| formerly dark and dangerous to traverse after sunset, | i 
| are now lighted by gas._ This easy and cheap mode | 
lighting, 
unknown ; | the tallow, the oils, the camphine, and the coal from 
q not be effected in this mode of lighting within the | compounds known to the chemist as hydrocarbons, i 
f next few years. so called because they are composed of hydrogen and : 
; Artificial light the rich may call a luxury, the poor | carbon. In their combustion, in every case without ‘ 
3 may claim as a necessary ; but take from either the | exception, their hydrogen unites with one portion of a 
3 means of artificial illumination, and their energies | the oxygen in the surrounding air, and forms water, | 
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and their carbon unites with another portion of the 
oxygen, and forms a deadly poison, known as carbonic 
aci 


Thus we see that by our present methods of 
obtaining — not only deteriorate the atmo- 
ere by a’ ting from it the vital air, but, in 
ition, pour into it one deadly poison, and set free 
another four times its bulk. Nor is even this the end 
of the mischief: the surrounding atmosphere is also 
the ordi gas-lights. re are probably few w 
have not experienced the ill effects of this in the 
lecture-room, the ball-room, or the theatre. 

The lime-light, on the contrary, does not heat the 
et ee and as oxygen is one of the gases it is 
provided with, it does not deprive the surrounding air 
of any oxygen, and as it has no carbon in its composi- 

ion, it cannot form carbonic acid. It does not there- 
fore require the assistance of the atmosphere, and can 
be burned just as easily in vacuo ; in fact, the lime-light 
is prod by ignition, and the other lights we have 
— of are the result of combustion. As a proof of 
total absence of heatin wer in the lime-light, 

we we hee that a powe five-jet lime-light was 
some short time ago exhibited in the Society of Arts 
lecture-room, when it was proved that, besides the 
light being of a purer and whiter character than gas- 
light, it gave as great a light as the large chan- 
delier which was afterwards used. The lime-light 
lamp consumed thirty-six cubic feet of the combined 
gases in an hour, and did not increase the temperature 
of the room in that time, notwithstanding its crowded 
state. By way of testing the one ~ x inst the 
other, the chandelier was then turned ‘full on’ for 
the second hour, and consumed 5000 cubic feet of 


must 


readers, that 
ights of great intensity, 
for signal-lights, its 


the limelight may be 
iar steadiness, continuity, and cheapness giving 


it the advantage over its rival the electric-light. For 
use at sea, or by the coast-guard in case of wreck, 
in all cases where life and property are at 
stake, cheapness is a matter of no consideration for 
a light of this nature ; still, where cheapness is com- 
bined with utility, the lime-light has ence over 
all lights, its cost being represented in pence, where 
of others is in po Owing to the total absence 
colour in its composition, it is not only applicable 
photographic purposes, but also for picture-galleries. 
colour, and what is of more importance, it does not 
in the slightest de; injure the most delicate 
fabrics, or tarnish gilding. 
The lime-light is produced by allowing a stream of 


_| 
- ee ae. as before explained, taking up a portion of 

e oxygen, to form carbonic acid. 

Great, and apparently insurmountable difficulties 
met the discoverer, Lieutenant Drummond, owing to 
his mechanical appliances being incomplete ; and it is 
only recently that certain improvements have been 
made in this respect, by which these difficulties have 
been overcome. The greatest of these impediments 
was, that when the lime was too suddenly heated, it 
cracked and fell to pieces, or, as it is technically termed, 
‘ decrepitated,’ when, of course, the light immediately 


disappe 
The light emitted from the ignition of the combined 
alone is very faint, though it is the hottest flame 
own in chemistry, and somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to the flame of spirits of wine. The dimension 
of the required volume of flame for heating the lime, 
o however, so small, as to throw out but very little 

eat. 


Our readers are, of course, aware that the two gases 
required for the lime-light—namely, oxygen and 
hydrogen—are the constituents of water, which is 
known to be the greatest antagonist and extinguisher 
of flame ; the one element hydrogen, being the most 
inflammable substance in nature, while oxygen, the 
other element, is the greatest known supporter of 
combustion. Water being decomposed into its ele- 
ments by the agency of electricity or galvanism, is 
found to consist of hydrogen two parts, and oxygen 
one part; in fact, the exact proportions of these 
anes which are a to produce the lime-light. 

he present mode of lighting a lime-light is to 
allow a stream of lighted hydrogen to play upon the 
lime for a few moments ; the flame is first of a pale 
—— and afterwards a deep red, caused by the com- 

ustion of the metal calcium in the lime; the oxygen 
is now turned on, and gradually regulated, so as to 
produce the best result. 

Westminster Bridge was recently lighted for some 
months with lamps of this description, each having 
two jets. The South Foreland light-house has for 
three months been lit in the same manner, and in 
this case there were eight jets. There was never 
the slightest fault or failure, and the lamps were as 
easily managed as the ordinary gas-lamp: they were 
lighted at sunset, and cuteaiies at sunrise, and 
never touched in the interim, thus shewing how little 
attention they required. Liverpool roy 8 e has 
also been lit with these lamps, and it was found to be 
of great assistance to vessels approaching the harbour 
at night. It was found also that the naked light 
penetrates fog to an immense extent—some hundred 
yards—while other lights are quite useless. It has, 
moreover, been proved that neither wind nor rain can 
extinguish it. 

These lamps may be made of any size, from the 
modulated lamp for the drawing-room table, to the 
powerful light-house lamp, and the gases may be 
made with perfect safety in any sitting-room. 

A single jet placed near the ceiling is sufficient to 
light an ordinary sized room. The photometric 
value of the lime-light will of course depend upon 
the size of the jet, and the pressure upon the 
gases. Where the consumption of the does not 
exceed one and a half feet per hour, the light pro- 
duced is equal to four gae-lights, each burning five 
feet per hour—or one and a feet give an equal 


pure | effect to twenty feet; but if the quantity of gases is 
increased 


as the ‘lime-light.’ It may here be mentioned that 
if common -gas, or carburetted hydrogen, is used 
with oxygen for producing this light, the light will not 
be so pure as w drogen is used, and it will 
cause twice the quantity of oxygen to be consumed, 
the relative proportions of oxygen and carburetted 


to three feet per hour, a light equal to more 
than fifteen gas-lights, each burning five feet per 
hour, is obtained—or three feet give a light equal to 
seventy-five feet. Again, if the quantity be increased 
to six feet per hour, a light equal to sixty of the gas- 
lights is given—or six feet equal three hundred feet. 
We may here mention, that after having made so 
many and such great improvements in the mechanical 
arrangement of the — and the shape and size of 
the pieces of lime, being able to ebtain 


| hydrogen being equal, the carbon of the carburetted 


all 


292 
j 
q | 
gas in that time. It was curious to watch the increase | 
h of temperature, even after the first ten minutes ; the | 
; heat and vitiation of the atmosphere made the room 
i almost unbearable long before the second hour was 
‘i completed. The different quantities of gas required | 
} in each case, to produce the same amount of light, are ; 
r worthy of remark. This is surely sufficient proof of | 
i. its value in the lecture-room. 
7 The advocate, however, of any rival to a source of 
q light so cheap, so manageable, and so beautiful as : 
‘i be ay to adduce something more in 
( than the one is deleterious, and the | 
| er not so. 
; It is hardly necessary to i 
in common with all other | 
| 
| 
1 
| ‘ 
mixed gases (one part Of oxygen, and two parts of 1 
hydrogen) to impinge oe the surface of a pie ‘ 
I lime, which it immediately renders of a white heat, anc i 
in this state of incandescence, we have what is known | ’ 
] 
‘ 
| 
] 
| 
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| hydrogen in a variety of easy and ¢ 


heap methods, we 
onl 


wanted to make the other of the two 
y, oxygen—with equal cheapness. It has long 
been possible to make it with great facility, in a 
variety of ways, but the — of its manufacture 
was, until lately, a great rawback to the general 
adoption of the lime-light. It has, however, recently 
been discovered that oxygen may made very 
cheaply from nitrate of soda, the residue al 0! 
sufficient value to nearly cover the original cost of the 
material, the labour, and the wear and tear of 
apparatus. It is almost needless to mention that 
hydrogen may be made very cheaply by passing 
gs. 


superheated steam over red-hot iron borin 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


Ir has long been a complaint of the American people, 
both South and North, that we of the Old World are 
plunged in the grossest ignorance with respect to their 
Institutions ; to this cause, which they entitle ‘Pre- 
judice, they ascribe our dissent from anything to 
which they may have agreed, and our indifference to 
anything which excites their admiration : ‘a Preju- 
dice, say they, ‘Eurdptan quite.’ 
Institutions, from e toration to slavery, this writer 
has nothing to do ; bat, with to a particular 
hase of their Literature, the above remark of theirs 
is (with the exception of its pronunciation) gee 
correct ; Europeans do entertain a prejudice, whic 
could scarcely exist except for their to’ 
the subject, against American humour. 
Emerson, — Cooper, and a number of 
other authors, more or less (literary) children 
of England, are welcomed both in E d an 
on the continent readily enough; but the great 
American humorists, whose thoughts and language 
are peculiarly their own, can hardly obtain a hearing. 
There was a vulgar-looking little book, called Yankee 
Fun (we believe), that lay unbought (or, at least, 
we never saw anybody buy a copy) upon our 
railway book-stalls, a few years £6 which was full 
of the most genuine humour. ot Rabelais’s, nor 
Voltaire’s, nor Swift’s, nor Fielding’s, but a humour 
iar to the American ple, and no other. It 
was not the production of one man, but of many 
living writers, whose names are totally unknown 
in this country. It would not be possible in this 
country to make up a similar ‘picnic’ volume of 
equal worth; for, although we have one or two 
humorists, the genius of our writers does not 
commonly lie in that direction. Now, in America it 
does. Even the newspapers of the States often 
contain such admirable humour as makes one 
wonder at the frothy and contemptible character of 
their contents in other respects. All the English 
public see of this is the reflection of a flash or two, 
now and then, in the broadsheets of the 7J'iimes, as of 
late, in the following instance : ‘ Ethan Spike contri- 
butes to the Portland Transcript a sketch of his 
experience as a juryman. The first cases he was called 
to try were capital ones, the criminals being a German 
and a “ nigger” respectively. “Hev you formed any 
ae for or agin the oe 2” said the judge. 
“ Not perticular agin the Jarmin,” says I; “ but I hate 
niggers as a general principle, and shall go for hanging 
this here old white-wooled cus, whether he killed Mr 
Cooper or not,” says I. “ Do you know the nature of 
an oath ?” the clark axed me. “ I orter,”’ says I. “I’ve 
used enough of em. I n to swear when I was only 
about”—— “That'll do,” says the clark. “ You 
kin go hum,” says he ; “ you won't be wanted in this 
ere case,” says the clark, says he. “What!” says I, 
“ain't I to try this nigger at all?” “No,” says the 
clark. “ But I’m a jewryman,” says I, “ and you can’t 
hang the ni onless I’ve sot on him,” says lL. “ Pass 
on,” says the clark, speaking rather cross, “ But,” 


ignorance of 


Now, with their | had 


are 

box by the seelick man,” 

hankering to hang a nigger, and now, when a merciful 
dispensatory seems to have provided one for me, you 
say I shan’t sit on him. Ar this your free insti- 
tutions? Is this the nineteenth — ? And is this 
our boasted” —— Here somebody hollered: 

in court.” “The court be ——” i 
the remark,” says he, “for a coupl 

hold of me, and in the twinkling of a bed 

shoved down stairs into the street. Naow, Mr Editor, 
what are we comin’ to when jewrymen—legal jewry- 
men—are to be tossed about in this way ?”’ 

The Times itself, in this country, could not have 
commanded humour such as seems to have been at the 
service of the Portland Transcript. What intellect 
America finds, in short, its most natural 
expression through the channel of Humour, which (of 
desirable characteristics) is certainly the leading fea- 
ture of the American nation. For the t defeat of 
Bull’s Run, the furious and humiliated Northerners— 
than whom no rn oe more zealous for their Institu- 
tions ever existed—published this excuse: ‘ News 
unhappily arrived upon the field that two vacancies 
occurred in Post-office ; all our officers 
started off at once to secure them, and our men fol- 
lowed the officers.’ What other thin-skinned nation 
could have given birth to so exquisite a sarcasm agai 
themselves? Conceive, for instance, the Scotch ex- 


é 
acquainted with Sam Slick, but Mr Haliburton’s 
humour, although original, is different from that of 


d | which we speak. It is American, but with a dash of 


something else in it, which may be peculiar to him- 
self, or perhaps Canadian. The only genuine Ameri- 
can humorist whose works have met with decided 
acceptance in England is Mr Lowell. He has 
treated his countrymen as no foreigner living among 
them, and valuing an unfeathered skin, would have 
ventured to treat them. He has told them the truth 
about themselves in their own peculiar and inimitable 
manner. He reproaches them with their fillibuster- 
ing propensities ; with their miserable struggles after 
votes and places ; with the pretence of piety which 
pervades so much of their vulgar newspaper press ; 
with their religious and political cant of all sorts. He 
— out to the Southerners the infamy of their 
mestic Institution, and he removes the veil from 
its many secret sympathisers in the North. He intro- 
duces the first series of the Biglow Papers with 
‘ Notices of the Press,’ written by himself, because he 
has observed, he says, that second editions of books are 
always ornamented with similar critiques. ‘These, I 
have been given to understand, are procurable at cer- 
tain established rates, payment being made either in 
money or advertising patronage by the publisher, or 
by an adequate outlay of servility on the part of the 
author. .... Considering this, I conceived that it 
would be not only more economical to prepare a suffi- 
cient number of such myself, but also more imme- 
diately subservient to the end in view, to prefix them 
to this one primary edition, rather than await the con- 
tingency of a second, when they would seem to be of 
small utility. To delay attacking the bobs until the 
second attempt at flying the kite, would indicate but 
a slender experience in that useful art.’ These 
criticisms are most excellent imitations of American 
literary ‘bunkum.’ The Bungtown Copper and Com- 
prehensive Tocsin (a try-weakly aes | journal) is 
made to say: ‘We know of no English author who 
could have written it. It is a work to which the 
roud genius of our country, standing with one 
‘oot on the Aroostook, and the other on the Rio 
Grande, and holding up the star-spangled banner amid 
the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds, may 
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| cusing themselves for a defeat upon such a ground ! q 

| We English are, for the most part, unaware of this 4 
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int with bewildering scorn of the punier efforts of 
Par and i f the Biglow 
in ions of the 
main contents, which are in verse. Ezekiel 
Biglow thus explains the circumstances under which 
‘his son Hosea was accustomed to receive the Muse : 
*Wal, Hosea, he com home considerabal riled ; and 
arter I’d gone to bed, I heern him a-thrashin round 
like a short-tailed bull in fli-time. The old woman, 
sees she to me, sees she : “ Zekle,” sees she, “ our Hosee’s 
got the chollery, or suthin another,” sees she. 
* Don’t you be skeered,” sees I, “he’s oney a-makin 
— sees 1; “he’s ollers on hand at that ere 
es, like Da and Martin ;” and shure enuf cum 
mornin, Hosey he cum down stares full chiggle, hare 
on eend, and cote-tales flyin, and sot rite of to go reed 
his varses to Parson Wilbur, since he haint aney E> 
shows o’ book-larnin himself. mae he cum 
and sed the parson wuz dreffle tickled with em, as 
said they wuz true grit.’ 
Parson Wilbur was right. The verses, as will be 
seen, had wisdom, wit, and the most genuine Chris- 
tianity to recommend them. Only they must be 
viewed from the stand-point of those to whom they 
are addressed. The style, it must be remembered, is 
not irreverent in their eyes. Nor is the matter to be 
supposed to be directed against all wars, but against 
unnecessary and unjust ones, such as the Mexican, 
into which the recruiting sergeant he apostrophises 
has endeavoured to entrap Mr Hosea Biglow. 


Ez fur war, I call it murder ; 
There you have it plain and flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment for that. 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad ; 
An’ you’ve got to git up airly 
If you want to take in God. 


*Tain’t your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right ; 
*Tain’t a-follerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse you in His sight. © 
Ef you take a sword, an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guvment ain’t to answer for it— 
God "ll send the bill to you. 


* * 


Jest go home, an’ ask our Nancy, 
Wether I’d be sech a goose 

Ez to jine ye—guess you'd fancy 
The etarnal bung was loose. 

She wants me for home consumption, 
Let alone the hay ’s to mow— 

Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumption, 
You’ve a darned long row to hoe. 


Mr Biglow, jun., concludes with a withering denunci- 
ation against the South, as well as of those Northern 
States (including his own dear old Bay State) that 
have truckled to them so long. The last verse, con- 
sidering the period at which it was written (more 
than thirteen years ago), may well be considered as a 
prophecy : 


Ef I’d my way, I hed ruther 

We should go to work an’ part— 
They take one way, we take t’ other ; 

Guess it wouldn’t break my heart. 
Men hed oughto put asunder 

Them thet God has noways jined ; 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 

Ef there’s thousands of my mind. 


Why this righteous separation has not happened 
long ago, the poet ascribes to the ‘hollerness’ of 


human nature in general, and of American candidates | 
for office in particular : 


A marciful Providunce fashioned us holler, 

0 thet we might our principles swaller ; 

It can hold any quantity on ’em, the belly can, 

And bring ’em up ready for use like the pelican ; 

Or more like the kangaroo, who—which is stranger—- 
Puts her family into her pouch wen there’s danger. 


Not a little of this is applicable to politicians at home 
as well as in the States; nor is Mr Robinson 
thinks without a direct teaching for us, although we 
have fortunately not so often as our cousins to submit 
to that gentleman’s opinion in the election of our 
candidates. 


Gineral C. is a drefile smart man ; 
He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan— 
He’s ben true to one party—an’ thet is himself; 
So John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote for Gineral C. 


This, of course, decides the matter, although ‘Gineral 
C. he goes in for the war,’ and entertains the following 
opinion 
The side of our country must ollers be took, 
An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, he is our country ; 
An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a book, 
Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per contry ; 
An’ John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 


Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts lies ; 
Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but jest fee-faw-fum, 
An’ that all this big talk of our destinies 
Is half on it ignorance, an’ t’ other half rum ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it ain’t no sech thing—an’ of course so must we. 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail 


coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


Mr Birdofredum Sawin, a parishioner of Parson 
Wilbur, is weak enough, a pastor’s advice, 
to join the war in Mexico, w he not only loses a 
leg and an arm, but suffers from the varying climate, 
which, after a long interval of drought, reminds him of 
a certain pewter teapot at home, which wouldn't 
pour, till suddenly, 


The kiver-hinge-pin being lost, tea-leaves, and tea, 
and kiver 

Would all come down kerswosh, ez though the dam 
broke in a river. 

The cons’quence is, thet I shall take, when I am 
allowed to leave here, 

One piece o’ proparty along—an’ thet’s the shakin’ 


fever. 

It’s reggilar employment, though, an’ thet ain’t thought 
to harm one, 

Nor ’tain’t so tiresome ez it wuz with t’ other leg an’ 


arm on; 

An’ it’s a consolation, tu, although it doesn’t pay, 

To hev it said you’re some gret shakes in any kin’ 0’ 
way. 


Of the debates in the American ‘Sennit,’ and the 
disgraceful recriminations of South and North, Mr 
Hosea Biglow gives us a striking picture. John C. 
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throughout, and the rest of the 
are re mot most characteristically— 
introduced 


‘Now don’t go to say I’m the friend of oppression ; 
But keep all your spare breath fer coolin’ your 


Fer I ollers « strove—at least thet’s my impression— 
To make cussed free with the rights o’ the north, 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez 
* Yes,’ sez Davis o’ Miss., 
‘The perfection o’ bliss 
Is in skinnin’ thet same old coon,’ sez he. 


*Slavery’s a thing thet depends on complexion ; 
It’s God’s law thet fetters on black skins don’t 


chafe ; 
Ef brains wuz to settle it, horrid reflection ! 
Wich of our ’onnable body ’d be safe,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he. 
Sez Mister Hannegan, 
Afore he began agin : 
‘Thet exception is quite oppertoon,’ sez he. 


* * * * 


‘The slavery question ain’t no _way bewilderin’ ; 
North an’ South hev one interest, it’s plain to a 


glance 
re _men, like us patriarchs, don’t sell their 


But they du sell themselves, ef they git a good 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he. 
Sez Atherton here: 
‘This is gittin’ severe ; 
I wish I could ¢ dive like a loon,’ sez he. 


The best part, however, of this excellent volume— 
the most —s that America has yet brought forth 
—is that perhaps which is devoted to the exposure of 
the low arts of the newspaper press. The use of 
religion as a stalking-horse a, political ends is 
happily not so common in this country as in America ; 
but even by a the force and vigour of the 
a reed cannot fail to make themselves 


I du believe in Freedom's cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is ; 

I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees. 

It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers ; 

But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 

Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


I du believe the people want 

A tax on teas an’ coffees ; 
Thet nothin’ ain’t extravygunt, 

Purvidin’ I’m in office : 

Fer I hev loved my country sence 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets ; 

An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 
Partic’larly his pockets. 


* * * 


I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’ ; 
The bread comes back in many days, 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin. 
I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 
An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 
* 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 

Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally; 


This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pastures sweet heth led me, 

An’ this’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 

The second and recently published series of 
Biglow Papers is not exempt from the fate of all 
literary ene: it i 
decessor, although better 
almost anything else. The 
case," is written by Parson 
desire of Mr Biglow himself, whose entire winter 
leisure is occupied, as he assures me, in a i 
demands for a labour enough 
in itself, and egregiously so to him, who, no 
ready penman, cannot sign so much as his name 
without strange contortions of the face (his nose 
even being essential to complete success), and pain- 
fully sup; Saint-Vitus-dance of every muscle 
in his The contents of this pamphlet (for it is 
little a have immediate reference to present 
events in America, the very metaphors being drawn, 
in many cases, from the belligerent parties. 


This world is awfle contrary: the rope may stretch 
your neck 

Thet mebby kep’ another chap frum washin’ off a 
wreck ; 

An’ you will see the taters grow in one poor feller’s 


patch, 
So small no self-respectin’ hen thet vallied time ’ould 


sera 
So small the rot can’t find “em out ; an’ then agin, nex’ 


door, 

Ez big ez wut hogs dream on when they’re ’most too 
fat to snore. 

But groutin’ ain’t no kin’ o’ use ; an’ ef the fust throw 


ils, 
Why, up an’ try agin, thet ’s all—the coppers ain’t all 
tails ; 


Though I ‘hev seen ’em when I thought they hedn’t no 
more h 


a a nussin’ Brigadier thet gits some ink to 


Again, in a really poetical description of a moon- 
light walk, we have an image borrowed from the 
sanguine Mr Seward: 


An’ in the twinklin’ villages about, 
Fust here, then there, the well-saved lights goes out, 
An’ nary sound but watch-dogs’ false alarms, 
Or mufiled cock-crows from the drowsy farms, 
Where some wise rooster—men act jest thet way— 
Stands to ’t thet moon-rise is the break o’ day: 
So Mister Seward sticks a three-months pin 
Where the war ’d oughto end, then tries agin— 
My gran’ther’s rule was safer n’ ’t is to crow: 
Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know. : 
The only thing, indeed, not purely political in this 
little volume is an exquisitely humorous description 
= a Tarring and Feathering undergone in the South 
e _ ty party was at len ove’ 
released from 


was 


~~ es. The reparation offered. to 


Two year ago they ketched the thief, ’n’ seein’ I wuz 
innercent, 

They jest oncorked an’ le’ me run, an’ in my stid the 
sinner sent 

he liked pork ’n’ pone flavoured with wa’nut 
saplin’, 

Ay’ priv’ledge but a one-hoss, starn-wheel 


n. 
When I come wn the folks behaved mos’ gen’manly 
an’ harnso 


They “lowed it ‘walt more ’n right, ef I should 
cuss darn 80) 


| 
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The Cannle he apolergized ; suz he: ‘I'll du wut’s 


right ; 

T’ll give ye settisfection now by shootin’ ye at sight, 

An’ give the nigger—when he’s caught—to pay him fer 
his trickin’ 

In gittin’ the wrong man took up, a most H fired 
lickin’ — 

It’s jest the way with all on’em, the inconsistent 


critters ; 

They ’re ’most enough to make a man blaspheme his 
mornin’ bitters. 

I'll be your frien’ thry thick an’ thin an’ in all kines 
o’ weathers, 

An’ all you’ll hev to pay fers jest the waste o’ tar an’ 
feathers : 

A lady owned the bed, ye see, a widder, tu, Miss 
Shennon ; 

It wuz her mite ; we would ha’ took another, ef ther’d 
ben one : 

We don’t make xo charge for the ride an’ all the other 
fixi 


xins. 

Le’ ’s liquor ; Gin’ral, you can chalk our friend for all 
the mixins.’ 

A meetin’ then wuz called, where they ‘ Resonvep, 
Thet we respec’ 

B. 8. Esquire for quallerties o’ heart an’ intellec’ 

Peculiar to Columby’s sile, an’ not to no one else’s, 

Thet makes Eurépean tyrans scringe in all their gilded 


ces, 
An’ doos gret honour to our race an’ Southun institoo- 
tions’ — 
I give ye jest the substance o’ the leadin’ resolootions— 
* Resovep, Thet we revere in him a soger ’thout a flor, 
A martyr to the princerples o’ libbaty an’ lor : 
Resotvep, Thet other nations all, ef sot “longside o’ us, 
For vartoo, larnin’, chivverlry, ain’t noways wuth a 
cuss,” 


Mr Sawin is not, however, permitted to leave the 
South, because the ‘ widder’ has taken a fancy to him, 
and compels him to become her overseer. 


*I couldn't do no else,’ he says; ‘Miss S. suz she to 
me: 

“You’ve sheered my bed” [Thet’s when I paid my 
interduction fee 

To Southun rites], “an’ kep’ your sheer ” [Wal, I allow 
it sticked 

So’s’t I wuz most six weeks in jail afore I gut me 
picked}, 

oe paid no demmiges ; but thet wun’t do no 


arm, 
Pervidin’ thet you ’ll ondertake to oversee the farm— 
My eldes’ boy is so took up wut with the Ringtail 


Rangers 

An’ settin’ in the jestice-court for welcomin’ 0’ 
strangers” — 

[He sot on me]; “an’ so, ef you'll jest ondertake the 


care 
Upon a mod’rit sellery, we'll up an’ call it square. 
But ef you can’t conclude,” suz she, an’ give a kin’ 0’ 


grin, 
“Wy, the Gran’ Jury, I expect, ‘ll hev to set agin.” ’ 


In the Yankee Idyll called Mason and Slidell, we 
oa the Northern opinion of British behaviour in 


we 
led by party-spirit to take so mistaken 
a view. Yet how irable (and not altogether 
untrue) is this sarcastic description of English policy : 

Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 

England doos make the most onpleasant kind : 

It’s you’re the sinner ollers, she ’s the saint ; 

Wut’s good ’s all English, all thet isn’t, ain’t ; 

Wut profits her is ollers right an’ just, 

An’ ef you don’t read Scriptur so, you must; 

She ’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 

There ain't no light in Natur when she winks ; 


Hain’t she the Ten Comman’ments in her pus ? 
Could the world stir ’thout she went, tu, ez nus ? 
She ain’t like other mortals, thet ’s a fact: 

She never stopped the habus-corpus act, 

Nor specie payments, nor she never yet 

Cut down the int’rest on her public debt ; 

She don’t put down rebellions, lets °em breed, 
An’ ’s ollers willin’ Ireland should secede ; 
She’s all thet’s honest, honnable, an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died, they made her heir. 


The concluding verses of the ‘Idyll’ are not so fair. 
We have doubtless now and then acted arrogantly 
and inconsistently, but in the icular case of 
Messrs Slidell and Mason our withers are unwrung, 
whatever galled jade winces. 


Who made the law thet hurts, John, 
Heads, I win—ditto, tails? 
‘J. B? was on his shirts, John, 
Onless my memory fails. 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he: ‘I guess, 
(I’m good at thet),’ sez he, 
*Thet sauce for goose ain’t jest the juice 
For ganders with J. B., 
No more than you or me !’ 
a * * 
The South says: ‘ Poor folks down /’ John, 
An’ ‘All men up!’ say we— 
White, yaller, black, and brown, John : 
Now which is your idee ? 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he: ‘I guess, 
John preaches wal,’ sez he ; 
‘But, sermon thru, an’ come to du, 
Why, there ’s the old J. B. 
A-crowdin’ you an’ me !’ 


Nevertheless, and all this evil-speaking notwith- 
standing, which his own countrymen are now begin- 
ning to allow is unjust, we cannot but extend the 
hand of forgiveness across the Atlantic, and wish 
health oak ban life to James Russell Lowell; and 
may his young friends, Mr Hosea Biglow, and Birdo- 
pro hom win, Esq., soon communicate with him 
and us again. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


ALMosT every important nation in the world has 
striven for the possession of the sea, and each in turn 
has resigned its dominion before a more powerful 
or more persevering rival. It has had many masters 
and many monarchs—Greek and Carthaginian, Roman 
and Norseman, Spaniard and Frenchman, English- 
man and American. A gigantic cemetery, its bottom 
is crowded with mementoes of man, his strength, his 
weakness, his commerce, and his battles; a vast 
element of life, in groves of alge and fuci sport 
in joyous and innumerable herds, whilst billions of 
animalcula colour its waters and work wonders in its 
purification ; a grand medium of commerce, its waters 
are flecked with sails of every shape and colour, and 
its solitariness broken by the speech of almost every 
nation under heaven. Has it, then, no history, no 
record, no hint of remembrance? Poetry has said it 
has not, and has been believed as speaking the truth, 
but she has said so unwisely: the lan spoken 
upon its waters is in itself a history and an everlast- 
ing remembrancer. Few and faint may be the traces 
of some nations in its wonderful complexity and 
grotesque richness, but almost every one has con- 
tributed something to the general stock, whereb 
Dutchman and Turk, Russian and Chinese, Gree 
and American, Lascar and Englishman, are able to 
meet on common ground, and make themselves intel- 
ligible to each other. 

The dialect of the sea is, at present, by no means 
thoroughly examined or dissected, but there is enough 
accompli to invite our attention and stimulate 
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our research. It is not our purpose here to enter 
into any very minute or learned examination; but 
by the collation of a few scattered facts and common 
terms, we hope to shew that the sea has a histo: 
of its own, and point out where each nation has left 
its mark and sign-man 

Although it is doubtful whether the word mer- 
chant, as used for a sea-traveller, is not a relic of a 
Pheenician e, and indicative of a very early 
familiarity with sea-life, we must begin our short 
excursus with the Greeks, or run the risk of mistak- 
ing imaginative conjecture for scientific certainty. 
Let us take the word Sea itself, first. It is commonly 
derived from the Gothic saivs, and that again from 
the Greek seid, to shake, meaning the tossed or u 
heaved water, as distinguished from the simply 
running stream. It conveyed an image like every 
ancient word, and hence we are not surprised to find 
the Gothic word for soul, saivala, derived from the 
same root. In another sense, Plato catches up a 
similar idea when he affirms that the neighbourhood 
of the sea is unfavourable to virtue, although many 
pleasant things resulted from it. ‘For,’ he says, 
‘filling it through retail trading with foreign com- 
merce and money-making, it begets in the disposition 
a moral conduct tossed bees and forwards, and 
not to be trusted.’ The Pelasgi or Greek progenitors 
were notable pirates, and cared neither for stone 
walls nor regular defenders, but swept sea and 
land, bold, hardy, resolute, and victorious; and the 
word pirate is originally a Greek word that has lost 
little in its actual orthography, and was not specially 
restricted to a sea-rover—just as brigand meant 
simply soldier amongst the earlier Italians—but 
stood for a violent assaulter, or one who made a fierce 
attempt upon another. Like all old navigators, the 
Greeks generally kept in sight of land, but still seem 
to have felt the unpleasant effects of a rocking un- 
stable motion, to which, from the peculiar construc- 
tion of their ships, and the strong gusty winds that 
blew about their coast, they were peculiarly liable. 
Their word for ship was naus, so that in our modern 
nausea, if spelt with an i for e, we have the original 
term as used by them for ship or sea sickness. Our 


words anchor, poe and prow also come from the 
n the 


same source. poop, the pilot was stationed ; 
and at the prow (préra), as the word shews (from 
pre, before, and orad, to see), the man who kept a 

k-out ahead. The latter was called proreta amongst 
the Romans, and even with ourselves the more correct 


These in twelve hundred galleys with vermilion prores, 
Beneath his conduct sought the Phrygian shores. 


Our custom of christening a ship on its being launched 
seems derived from a Greek source, as even down to 
modern times the Greeks were used to suspend a 
crown of flowers from the prow, whilst the ship-master 
raised a jar of wine to his lips, and then poured it out 
figure- of our ships, ou eir tutelary 
divinity, Isis or Athena, was sometimes placed on the 
bows, and sometimes on the stern, whither the unlucky 
sailor rushed and clung when he had done aught 
amiss, or the ship was going down, and where the 
whole crew met to take their oaths, and offer sacri- 
fices and prayers. 
come to the word we 
get a pse into eagig histo + well illustrates 
the growth and change of me ie The Sanscrit 
for earth is ird, the Greek era, the old High German 
éro, and the Irish ire, all simply meaning cultivated 
to a more primitive root 
ar, ou, yy what process, unless it were a 
purely descriptive one, the ancients transferred the 
meaning of to sailing through the sea, we do 


not know, but it must have been in very early times, 
when language was extremely fluid and flexible, for 
the Sanscrit plara, a ship, plainly indicates a connec- 
tion with the Slavonic ploug, as well as hinting at the 
—- analogy ; whilst in the Greek eretes, a rower, 
and tri-eretes, a ship with three or three rows of oars, 
etymologists trace the old predicative root, and in the 
use of the word plow for a wagon or conveyance, in 
the Dorset dialect, a further expansion of the i 
and confirmation of its origin, may be seen. In 
Anglo-Saxon dre, or oar, we have a less modified 
derivative, and Shakspeare uses a corrupt equivalent 
in the lines— 

Make the sea serve them; which they ear and wound 

With keels, 


The root ar may be further followed out into its 
many ramifications until it arrives at art ; and plough, 
derived by Plutarch from a pig’s nose, and its known 
tearing and may be 

as many phases from the Latin porca, a plou fi 

to the Sema Suricha, a furrow, from farah, a boar, 
until we are back again to the Sanscrit. 

The noise and splutter of the rowing oars seem 
to be extant even now in the sibilating Greek word 
wrothios, from which we venture to state, without any 
authority, that we must certainly get our own word 
wroth, as expressive of vehemence, tumult, and 


passion. 

The Romans took to the sea, but not kindly. It 
was an element they did not love, although they 
could not do without it, and we can fancy we discern 
this even now in their sea-terms, which are almost 


adorned with ships’ beaks 


irregular rapidity 
the first, and the i intermittent rapidity 
conveyed by the second. In clavus, a helm, we have 
our own cleave; and in antenna, a yard—mean- 
ing held before—we have the descriptive word now 
used in our own entomology ; whilst canvas is from 
canna, a reed or rush, from which hemp was spun 
by the Greeks and Romans, 

The Latin rudens, a rope, has a history of its own ; 
and although a sailor might say a rope was not a 
cable, nor a cable a rope, and that there were, pro- 
~ speaking, only three ropes in a ship, a bolt-rope, 

mae ser and man-rope, yet both are alike, and 
seem to have had a common origin somewhere amongst 
the sailors of the Mediterranean and seas, A 
cable has been traced to a Semitic root, to cord, 
and Vossius thinks that kamelos* was used by the 
Greeks for a cable, either because a cable to 
mind the awkwardness of a camel, or because ship- 
ropes were anciently made of camels’ hair. Now, goats’ 
hair was certainly used by them for that purpose, and 
the Latin for rope, derived as it is from rudo, to roar, 
bray, or make a great noise—whence we get our word 
vud-<ghalahhe points to a roughness of texture that 
caused considerable noise in the various swayings and 
convolutions of the rope, if it does not poetically mean 
that the wind sang and whistled about them, and 
rattled them with hoarse noise against the vessel. 
Not only do we derive our word from the Latin 
ratis, a light ship, or coaster, or something riven, but 
from the Low Latin galea we get our name for galley, 


* Hence in the New Testament, ‘It is easier for a camel (that 
is, eable or thick cord) to pass through the eye of a needle.’ 


| 
4 
| immediately transferred to land-phrases. Every school- i 
| boy knows that their rostra, or pulpit whence orations 4 
were made to the people, was so called because it was 
| 
rom their porta, a gate, sup- : 
| posed, again, to be so called because the plough was ' 
— or carried where a gate was to be, when the t 
! undary of a city was marked out. Our word : 
velocity comes from their velox, from velum, a sail ; 
and celerity from celer, traced to cellere, to impel a 3 
boat with oars, although we have quite lost a sense of 2 
| | i 
prore was formerly used for prow; thus if 
‘ope, who doubtless it from Chapman, says in He 
his Iliad : 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
h 
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ive. ~~ our great dramatist | and 
has very finely described their richness : 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burned on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

a with ’em: the oars were 


Which to rie tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. 


in a similar sense, the suffix going, Same from the Anglo- 
Saxon fus, prompt, or quick, it more 
descriptive. The city barge formerly on Lord 
Mayor's Day was called a galley-foist, as were all 
similar vessels used for galas. Thus, in Ben Jonson’s 
Silent Woman, we read : someting you sons 
begot on an ill 
the -foist was afloate to Westminster. 


itors, 
formed 


"cling a and abbreviation of 
language called by Max M phonetic decay, which 
is so conspicuous amongst seamen and the negroes of 
the —— tations. Originally they stood as 
side; and quello bordo, that side ; 
the two syllables were finally amalgamated, and 
became starboard and larboard. The word port, 
weed om for is to be on 
rta be, timone, ‘ carry the helm,’ 
of porting the arms on the le t 
baker misce! terms come from the same 
stock, as mizzen-mast from mezzano; junk from 
juncus, a bulrush, such being used as material for 
calking ; to pay or pitch, from pagare, as in ‘ Here’s 
the devil to to pay, or the ship to pitch ;’ and ‘ to steeve,’ 
ied to the bowsprit, from stivare. 

e Norsemen have bequeathed us a rich list of 
rohan which at once evince their adventurous ~ 
and their _— and descriptive powers. In 
horses of wave, as they called their shi pm, they 

along as boldly as on the level me 8 


careered along 
ing terror and desolation, until even nch 


monks inserted a petition in their 
* From the fury of Normans, O Lord, deliver us!’ 
From them we get our word bark, or barque, which 
literally means a stout vessel, and the men who 
manned it were called barkemen, as we learn from 
Haklu It seems, therefore, to have been a nascent 


man-of-war, in which the fiercest berserker might | be 


dash from coast to coast. Probably the term deck 
first came into use respecting these barks, being 
derived from the German or Danish decken, to hide or 
cover, which is a fact our fair friends should remem- 
ber when they deck themselves so profusely according 
to every shifting mandate of fashion, so as more to 
conceal than sdorn themselves. Yacht is also of 
northern origin; and the Danish jaght-schip, which 
Skinner is from jaghten, to hunt, is supposed 
by Kilien to mean a pirate-ship of incredible celerity. 
A similar term, , is still in use in the midland 
counties of England, as applied to the hunting of 
birds along hedgerows by boys with sticks and 
stones. These fierce vikings have given us most of 


our descriptive terms, as foreland, reef, 


The = must not be overlooked, although, as 
far as we remember, their contribution is but small. 
Their word for a sea-waste, eargaseo, is still in use, 
and, moreover, we are indebted to them for both the 
name and the invention of the capstan. Sir Walter 
the 

navy, amo’ r improvements, dur- 

ing Elizabeth’s reign, — tem t man 
writers have alana to trace it to a Fre 

origin, it is poe oe? derived either from the 
padi’ or the Portuguese. Both of these nations 
appear to have been acquainted with it in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, as the word cabestante, 
abbreviated afterwards into occurs in an 
account of the second voyage of Columbus to 
America. 

A few sea-words derived from the French are not 
so remarkable for their special origin as their general 
adaptation. It is true that  mainmast, brace, hawser 
or halser, from hausser, to raise up or hoist, with a few 
i are French or Norman-French terms, but the 
most remarkable play of atal word ship. ‘Thus, we 
from the fundamen word aly te 

from équiper, meaning original a 
it has now quite lost the special signifi 

oulding fitting in ese tary 
was the work of d herself, and may 

said to have commenced the moment that 
Athelstan ordained that whosoever had equip a 
vessel, and made a voyage at his own expense, should 
hereafter be a thane. As far as we can Crash o Sow 


darken; foam, spelt by Chaucer vomes, from another 
verb to froth; spit, from a word to throw out; tar, 
from the lo-Saxon ~ or Danish teor, “got 
meaning ibly a tear of the pine tree; calk, rom 
the to chalk or over; "tack, from 
tecan, to take, whence also tackle; scud, from scyf, 
to shoot, whence also sheet; sail, from the Anglo- 
Saxon segl, to glide along; reef, from the Welsh 
rhevn, to thicken or fold; rack, from rec, to smoke or 
steam ; wave, written waue in Chaucer, and wawe in 
Wickliffe’s translation of the Bible, from waf-ian 
(Gothic), to move up and down ; tide, or tidde, as used 
ir | by Chaucer, from tid, a time, ey: something 
Te; and recurring; yare, yarn, and even arrow, 
op ecog to yare, or make ready; and mate, 
from metan, to meet, as expressive of an equal and 
an associate. 

Flotsam, jetsam, and lagan are barbarous law-terms 
of purely oe en he The first means floating goods; 
the second, those or thrown out to lighten the 
vessel; and the Rie such heavy goods as are tied 
toa buoy when thrown over, in order that they may 
recovered. When a vessel is wrecked, if no 
claimant appear in a year and a day, the king or 
queen claims all three by an ancient law. Waifs and 
strays are similar land-terms as — to the thrown 
aside or unclaimed proceeds of robbers, thieves, and 
unknown persons, which were claimed by the lord of 
the manor as part of his manorial rights. 

A Jack-tar is an appellative of no very precise 
origin, although the two words seem to have been 
first put in juxtaposition by ourselves. Primarily, 
the word Jack is either of Italian or Spanish origin, 
but most probably the former, giacco being the name 
for a short jacket or tunic, such as worn by common 
soldiers. It then seems to have entered on another 
stage of its history, and passed to the wearers or 
men themselves, where it again became crossed with 


| | 
e Italians of later times seem to have 
many of the ideas of their P ing | 
siderable improvements in s Thus | 
| or brigantine, is Italian, and m br | 
a soldier, standing for an arm 
iy ably from pinnazza, a small ship ; and frigate, fr | 
j a p bong handsome, and well-polished vessel, f | 
} verb meaning to adorn. The old Roman legal | 
‘ was, however, still surviving in their successo | 
we owe to them those general terms indispensa 
b naval tactics and intercourse. The origin of star i 
| 
selves, they are such as—mast, which was generally | 
| used with or boom, as mest-cyp or mast-boom, 
i | and so uy tees meant chief beam, or literally most- 
4 beam; stern, from stearn, the steering-place, and 
} stem, from the German stamm; mist, from a verb to |! 
| 
| 
| 
it 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
al | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
) 
J 


‘their Jean Potage ; the Germans, Hi 


ew FY 


for a servant, or a stupid person, as in our 
nursery-song about Jack and Gill. How it is that 
almost every nation should have its representative 
name and man, we do not know, but the Spaniards 
have their bobo Juan, or foolish John; the French, 
‘ansnarr, dummer 
Hans, and Hans wurst, Jack-fool, aa Jack, and 
Jack Sausage; and we ourselves, Jack-fool (Chaucer), 
Jack-pudding, roasting Jack, Jack-tar, Jack Ketch, 
and Jack-ass. The Jack-tar is, therefore, an English 
ereation, and must have crept into use somewhat as 
above among sailors, who are — more droll 
and facetious than most other men of their own rate 
of intelli Although a ship is called a merchant- 
man, and man-o’-war, sailors always personify it as 
she, which may be explained from the —— of com- 
mon workmen to instruments fitted for special 


and persons she, and more promiscuous ones 
Ke, as pointed out by Cobbett. 

Such are a few of the sea-words which serve to 
sketch out a fragmen history. Used on shore, they 
have a peculiar kind of wit, nowhere seen to better 
advantage than in the dramas of Douglas Jerrold, 
Susan, and the author himself 
having been a sailor, they were got at first-hand. 
Thus, one moment, William, the hero of the drama 
just named, says his heart ‘jumps like a dolphin,’ or 
‘knocks against his timbers like a jolly-boat in a breeze 
alongside a seventy-four;’ and at another, his head 
‘turns round like a capstan,’ he is as if ‘ half of him 
was wintering in the Baltic, and the other half 
stationed at Jamaica;’ and he can feel ‘one tear 
standing in either eye, like a marine at each gangway. 
And when he falsely thinks Susan is coming, he burst 
out: ‘ A little more to port, messmate. ere’s my 
Susan! Now, Pipe hands for a royal salute! 
There she is, schooner-ri ; I’d swear to her 
canvas from a whole fleet.’ Much might still be said 
about the origin of the cant phrases used by sailors, but 
we cautiously refrain from so recondite and intricate 
a subject, fearful of galleying ourselves, shivering our 
own timbers, getting out in our reckoning, and putting 
on too much sail. 


LINA MASON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Wuen Roussel came home, and knew that my mother 
was dead, his grief was very violent ; he tore his hair, 
beat his breast, called himself unworthy of the angel 
that had left him, and for a short time seemed incon- 
solable. But his grief was of short duration. He 
asked me if my mother had spoken to me before her 
death, and I said that she had. 

‘What did she say ?’ 

‘She besought me never to deviate from the path of 
virtue,’ I said, eying him narrowly. 

‘Ah, she was a very virtuous woman, my r 
Caroline, said he with a sigh. ‘ Her virtue, Pideed, 
had something ferocious in it ; but that is the English 
fashion of being virtuous.’ And he smiled the sar- 
donic smile I disliked so to see. 

Three months after my mother’s death, he took me 
to Paris. When we had safely arrived there, and 
were installed in very nice apartments, the first thing 
he did was to present the letters of introduction he 
had brought from England to several persons of high 
rank ; the next, to obtain a situation in the orchestra 
at one of the theatres. After this, several celebrated 
musicians and composers were invited to hear me sing. 
My voice was pronounced ‘superb, divine, magni- 
ficent !’ and as for myself, I was voted a very imper- 
sonation of loveliness. I must own that my head was 
half-turned by the praises lavished on me, and I 


fancy to me, and invited 
where I spent whole da; 


expressed 
attend some grand party, and would treat me quite 


y- 

t several houses where I sang, I had met a 
Russian, a Count Czerikoff, who admired my style of 
singing exceedingly. He was about forty; his com- 


At first, I was very disconcerted by 

but observing him smile as I drop my eyes, I 
rallied, and bore his looks unflinchi y- I considered 
the annoyance they caused me as a trial incidental to 
my profession as a public singer. The temptation 


soon followed. 

One eveni Count Czerikoff was shewing a 
beautiful watch to several ladies, It was set with 
large diamonds, and was a very glittering affair. I 
was struck with the covetous looks cast on it by 
young and beautiful girls, and also by the smiles that 
their mothers lavished on the count. One lady asked: 
‘Who is the fortunate fair one for whom it is des- 
tined, count ?’ 

‘ Madame la Baronne,’ replied the count in perfect 
French (he spoke every language of Europe like a 
native, I believe), ‘it will be given where I have given 
my heart. 


y 

‘Remember the count’s words,’ said the baroness. 
‘When you see a lady with this watch, you will know 
that she is la dame de ses pensées.’ There was a laugh, 
and presently the conversation took another turn. 
The count often spoke to me in English, for though I 
was called Mademoiselle Massoni, it was known that 
I was an English girl, and in the course of the evening 
he came and sat near me, and began talking. He 
said presently : ‘ Did you think that watch pretty ?’ 

‘It was magnificent !’ I replied. ; 

‘Will you make me happy by accepting it ?’ 

I blushed crimson. Something in the tone of his 
voice, joined to what the baroness had said, struck 
me painfully. After a moment’s hesitation, I replied: 
‘I beg Monsieur le Comte will excuse me, but I do not 


resents.” ‘ 
‘Will you permit me to visit you sometimes, 
beautiful wild one ?’ 

‘You must excuse me, Monsieur le Comte,’ was my 


ly shortly. 

He bit his lip, and shortly after left my side, to my 
great satisfaction, for I fancied I had got rid of him ; 
and I was confirmed in this idea, for though I met 
him several times, he never recurred to the subject, 
though I fancied that a sinister gleam shot from his 
eyes whenever they rested on me. 

About this time, an old white-headed man called on 
Roussel very early one meena: he sent in his 
card ‘Mr Ste off” Roussel did not know him, 
but desired + he should be admitted. The old 
man entered the room where we were breakfasting, 
and after many apologies for the unseasonable hour 
of his visit, said that he wished to speak to Mr 
Roussel on private business. I took the hint, and 
hurrying over my breakfast, left them together. 


= 
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| another interpretation. Gianni being the name for | began to look forward with pleasure to the time when 3 
the Italian John, whence we get our word zany, it |I should make a great sensation as a prima donna. ‘ 
would seem that giacco and gianni became one, and | Roussel was in ecstasies with me; he bought me 
beautiful dresses, expensive trinkets, and was proud 
to accompany me to the houses of the nobility, who 
notpeaianl me by asking me to sing at their private 
soirées. One lady in " 
Rochebrune, took a ~~ 
me very often to her house, 
with her and her daughter. My manners insensibly 
acquired the ease and polish of good society, and my « 
mind expanded in an uncommon degree. Roussel i 
| | would stand and look at me, with the utmost delight } 
| 
: ~~ was copper-coloured ; he was whiskerless, but 4 
a scanty moustache ; his nose was flat, his mouth 
. wide, and his eyes slanted upwards towards the 
a temples. I thought him hideous. He would stand 
opposite to me while I was singing, leaning his elbows 
| | on the piano, and never taking his eyes off my face. 
| 
| 
| _ 
| i 
| | 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 4 
| 7 
| 
| i 
| 
i 
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They talked a time in private, and finally left 
of this, but some days after, I saw the very same 
man entering Count Czerikoff’s house in the Rue de 
Courselles. I said to Roussel: ‘That old gentleman 
who called here the other morning is a friend of 
Count Czerikoff’s, is he not ?’ 

‘ He is his steward, little one,’ was the reply. ‘ ‘The 
count intends to give a grand concert, and wishes you 
to sing for him. He is a very generous man, is the 
count. What do you think of him, Lina?’ 

*I cannot bear the sight of him, was my reply. 

‘Oh, oh! you cannot bear the sight of him. Ma 
foi! —— another.’ And he stamped his foot 
im 

could not continue the conversation, however, for 
Madame de Rochebrune’s carriage was to fetch me 
early, that I might spend the day with her, and I was 
obliged to get ready. On ordinary occasions, I was 
sent home in the i at about ten o'clock ; but 
on this day an express Picardy arrived at seven 
o'clock, stating that Madame de Rochebrune’s sister 
was rously ill, and desired to see her without a 
moment's delay. So my hostess prepared to set out 
for Picardy by the eight o'clock train, and sent mé 
home without loss of time. 

I was not my ey find myself at home, for all the 
afternoon I had a racking headache ; and taking 
off my bonnet and mantle hastily, I threw myself on a 
sofa in the inner room, and told Julie not to bring 
lights, as I would try to sleep. I soon fell into a 
doze, from which I was roused by the sound of voices ; 
they were those of Roussel and the count’s steward. 
Roussel called for lights, and sent Julie out to pur- 
chase the dinner for the next day, not allowing her 
to speak a word. When she was gone, he said to his 
visitor : ‘ Now we can talk at our ease.’ 

I was scarcely awake, and was endeavouring to 
compose myself to sleep again, when a few words 
uttered by the steward caused me to start up and 
listen with all my might. I was tem to consider 
it a special intervention of Providence that had 
brought me home so early that evening, when I 
discovered that I was to be made me dise of 

Roussel ; and that he and Stephanoff had met 

ing to settle the terms of their infamous 

in. ortunately, Roussel made a demand for 
himself that the steward said he was not empowered 


Roussel extinguishing the lamp before he 


I remained motionless on the sofa, reflecting on 
what I had heard. I had a week’s respite. Unhappily, 
Madame de Rochebrune, to whom I could have applied 
for advice in this strait, had left Paris, and I knew 


ing 
bead, which I did to avoid seeing Roussel. 
The next morning I had made up my mind to avoid 


at all risks the fate that was in store for me. I did 
not rise at my usual hour, and Roussel was seriously 
; but I said I hoped it would be nothing, and 
me to attend a rehearsal. The moment he 
was gone, I sent Julie to an English chemist’s, who 
ived at the other end of Paris, gave her a long list of 
eral drugs she was to bring me, besides giving her 
other commissions, which would take up much time ; 
on her errands, I began to 

into execution. 
mention that I had preserved as relics 


walking-dress she had last 
worn. i consisted of a black dress, a plaid shawl, 
and a large straw bonnet. In these I attired myself, 
and with a pair of spectacles (which I had bought to 
act charades with, at Madame de Rochebrune’s), m 

isguise was complete. I went to the English 
Em , and applied for a passport in the name of 
Jane Wilson, nursery-governess at Mrs Strachan’s, 
Rue de Balzac. This Miss Wilson was no ideal char- 
acter, but it struck me that my signalement would 
pass for hers, though our features and their expression 
were very different. I obtained the document without 
difficulty; from thence I went to the prefecture, did 
all that was necessary there, and returned home before 
Julie. I took off my ee which I carefully con- 
cealed, and then looked in my purse to see how much 
money I had: three pounds ten and sixpence was 
all the money I had in the world! I had my mother’s 
watch, which Roussel had given to her, and she had 
given to me on her death-bed. Perhaps I ought not 
to have retained it, but my necessity was too great 
for me to have any scruples in the matter. 

When Roussel came home, I pretended to be still 
indi and he was very anxious and uneasy about 
me. He said: ‘ Think, little one, what a terrible thing 
it would be for you to lose your voice or your beauty 
by any severe illness ! I will send for a doctor.’ 

I cared very little for my voice or my beauty just 
then, but I persuaded him to wait another day, w 
if 1 were not better, I would have medical advice. 

The next morning, I said I was much better, and 
ate a good breakfast. During the day, I went on as 
usual. Roussel, who returned home at five to dine, 
was enchanted at my recovery, and left me at seven 
in high spirits to go to the theatre. A quarter of an 
hour after his departure, I called Julie, told her my 
headache had returned, though slightly, that I should 
go to bed; and that if I were not aw; e in the morn- 
ing when she tapped at my door, she was not to wake 
me, but to let me have my sleep out. I added, that 
she might go and — the evening with her mother, 
who lived a few doors off, but she must return at 
half-past nine. As I had often given her leave to 
visit her mother, she had no suspicion of anything 
wrong, but thanked me heartily for my kindness. In 
ten minutes, she was ready to go out, and having 
made her put some coffee over a lamp, I retired to my 
room, and as she left the house, dressed myself ready 
for my departure. I walked as fast as I could to the 
terminus of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, took a second- 
class ticket for the eight o’ clock train, and was soon 
whirling away — towards Boulogne. 

My sensations during the journey were of the most 

iar kind. One minute, I fancied the train did 
gh the next, I was afraid of its 
being stopped. I was sure of being safe, if once I 
were in England. And as we drew near to Boulogne, 
I felt more secure, for I reflected that Roussel could 
not aca agora my flight until the next morning, 
owing to the precautions I had taken. At last we 

ur, taki my passage at once,I went on 
board. We euned te Channel in an hour and 
forty minutes, and how fervent were my feelings of 
deliverance when I trod my native soil! I had 
made up my mind to go to Woodfield, and ask Mrs 
Bainbridge—whom I remembered as a = good- 
natured woman—to assist me. She had a daughter 
of her own; and I had no fear but that, when she 
heard my story, and the reasons that had compelled 
me to flee from France, she would say I had done 
= right. I travelled in a third-class carriage from 

‘olkestone, and on reaching the terminus, entered an 
omnibus which took me to the Great Western Rail- 
way. There | took a second-class ticket; and in three 
quarters of an hour found myself before Mr Bain- 
bridge’s door, thoroughly exhausted. I rang the bell, 
and asked to see Mrs Bainbridge. The servant 


s 
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| 
&g to grant, but must speak to the count first, and added | 
that he gpm see his master for a a when he | 
oj would ‘arrange things definitively.’ ‘In a} 
if week, then, let it be, said Roussel, in no pleasant 
rt tones ; ‘after that, it will be too late; she is offered 
it an engagement at Venice—twenty thousand francs 
for the season.’ They then rose, and left the house | | 
together, in 
4 went out. | 
MY nobody whom I could trust; I was therefore thrown 
ay on my own resources. Julie returned, and fancied I 
if was asleep; but I called her to bring me a light, say- 
} 


) 
1 
y 


TA 


name ;’ and remained in the while she went up 
stairs to speak to her mistress. 

She returned in a few minutes, and said that Mrs 
Bainbridge would see me. I followed her upstai 
and was shewn into the room where I 

ed with Lizzie Bainbridge. Mrs Bainbridge 
ed at me fora moment, and then holding out 
her hand, said: ‘Is it really Lina ?’ 

‘It is indeed, Mrs Bainbridge, I replied; ‘and I 
have come to you to ask you to help me, for I have 
not a friend in the world. When you know all, I am 
sure that you will approve of what I have done.’ 

‘Well, sit down, my dear,’ said Mrs Bainbridge, 
‘and then you can tell me. But where have 
been all these years? You look dreadfully fatigued.’ 

‘I have been travelling all night,’ was my reply. 
‘I left Paris at eight o’ clock last night.’ 

‘Bless me! you must be tired. Take off your 
bonnet, and have something. Will you have some 
wine or some coffee ?’ 

I chose the latter, which she rang for; and then, 
having taken off my bonnet and shawl, told her what 
had happened to me since I had left Woodfield with 
my mother six years ago. She listened most atten- 
tively, and ol when I had finished: ‘ You have 
acted most properly, Lina, and are a — good 
girl Mr Bainbridge will be home present ‘ and 
we will see what we can do for you. In the 
meantime, you can remain here, for Lizzie is out 
on a visit. But now I think of it, 
lie down, and have a good sl ou shall go to 
Lizzie’s room—come.’ And the kind-hearted woman 
rose, leading the way to her daughter's neat little 
room. When there, she said, taking a dress from 
one of the drawers: ‘ Here, Lina, put on this when _ 
awake, and come down into the drawing-room. We 
shall not dine till four.’ 

I thanked her warmly, and undressing quickly, was 
asleep five minutes after I had laid my head on 
the pillow. 1 slept several hours; when I awoke, 
and looked round me, remembering where I was, a 
blessed feeling of security pervaded my whole frame ; 
and springing from the bed, I soon dressed myself, 
and went down stairs. 

In the drawing-room, I found Mr Bainbridge alone. 
He shook hands heartily with me, saying: ‘So! I 
have heard all about you, my dear, and your conduct 
does you great credit. I will do all I can for you.’ 

Not to lengthen my story unnecessarily, I will 
merely say that it was determined that I should stay 
with Mr and Mrs Bainbridge until a situation as 
pees at a good salary could be obtained for me. 

the meantime, I could improve Lizzie in her sing- 
ing and French. I was only too thankful to 
to this; but when ee ed hoped. Le matters did 
not go on so smoothly as Lizzie appeared 
both surprised and displeased, on finding that I was 
to be an inmate of the house. She was about the 
worst specimen of the genus ‘school-girl’ that it has 
ever been my fortune to see. She was a mass of affec- 
tation, and had one favourite attitude which she con- 
sidered very effective, and into which she always 
settled, after a preparatory wriggle. Her mother, 
however, looked upon her as perfect; and after 
sundry consultations between Mr Bainbridge and 
his wife, the latter proposed that I should accept 
the post of teacher at a school at Harling, three 
miles off, at a salary of L.24 a year! ~I was un- 
illing to remain ~ hed I was no longer welcome, 
so I replied that I would be glad to begin earning 
my livelihood as soon as possible, and I had the 
pen in my hand, ready to write an acceptance of 
the muniticent salary aforesaid, when Mr Bainbridge 


entering the room, said gleefully: ‘No, no, Lina, 
don’t write. I’ve done better Se you than that. 


has asked me if I knew 
of any one who would be companion and amanu- 
ensis, and I told her all about you, and you are to 
call this afternoon.’ 

I need not say how I thanked the good man; that 
very afternoon I called on Miss Price, who was pleased 
to approve of me, and engaged me at a salary of L.50 
a year. Miss Price was about forty-five, very rich 
and very plain. She took a liking to me, and we 

very well. I must not fo to mention that 

e first Sunday I went to chu with her, I saw 
Lizzie enter very late, escorted by a dapper young 
man ; and on our meeting at the door when the service 
was over, she scarcely vouchsafed me an almost 
impe ible bend of the head. I told Miss Price of 
her, and we had a good laugh together. I had been 
with Miss Price for six months, and was quite happy, 
when one morning, after she had read her letters, she 
said: ‘Miss Mason, we are going to have a visitor. 
My godson is coming to stay a month with me, and 
as he does not often honour me with a visit, we must 
make much of him. He is a dear fellow.’ 

At first, I thought this ‘dear fellow’ of a godson 
must be a boy of about fifteen or sixteen, but I was 
on hearing ~~ desire 
the housekeeper ‘to prepare t ink room for 
Dampier, and be sure to have dinner on table precisely 
at six o'clock.’ 

Mr Dampier came. There was nothing of the hero 
of romance about him. He was not tall; he had not 


tleman, who kept looking at me, I fancied, as if 
e had seen me before, and was trying to remember 
where. Could it have been at Paris? I seized the first 
favourable occasion to ask him if he had been there. 
Yes, he had, five years ago. He could not have seen 
me there then, but until I became 
quite disconcerted. At last, I said boldly: ‘You are 

staring at me oa Mr Dampier.’ 

‘I am aware, Miss Mason,’ said he, ‘that I may 
appear rude; but the fact is, that your face is quite 
familiar to me, and yet I cannot recall to my mind 
where I have seen it. I think it must have haunted 

dreams.’ 


m 

Price entered the room, with a long of paper in 
her hand. ‘Here, good people,’ said she, ‘I want you - 


agree | to sign this. It is a petition against the new 


being opposite the Grove. I told Mr Otway that of 
course I should oppose it. Come, Miss Mason, put 
your name down here.’ 

I took a pen and wrote ‘ Angelina Mason.’ 

‘Now, Leonard,’ said Miss Price, giving Mr 
Dampier the pen, which he took, but kept in his 
hand, looking at what I had written. Presently, he 
turned, gave me an odd look, and said: ‘Ah, I know!’ 
Meanwhile, Miss Price had been looking out at the 
window, but now came towards the table and 
asked : ‘ Well, Leonard, have you signed it?’ 

Mr Dampier seemed suddenly to recollect himself, 
and saying, ‘I beg your on,’ wrote his name down 
rapidly. Miss Price lett the room with the petition; 
and Mr Dampier came up to me, seized my hand, and 
said: ‘You knew Mr Bergmann ?’ 

*O yes,’ I replied quickly. 

* That ex S$ my recognition of your face,’ he 
said. ‘ Mr Berg n was my uncle, and at his death 
left me all his property. On looking over his pictures, 
I was struck by seeing about thirty copies of the same 
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looked suspiciously at me (though I had discarded 
the spectacles), and asked my name. I said: ‘ Miss v. 
Mason; no doubt Mrs Bainbridge will remember the 
| 
, chiselled features ; his eyes were not deeply pensive, : 
on the contrary, they were small and twinkling. He 
was good-looking enough for a man, I thought, but y 
| very abrupt in his speech. His voice, however, was i 
\ ie beautiful, and he sang very well. Miss Price f 
soon set us to sing duets, and declared she had never 4 
had such a treat before. She said to me that night : i 
‘You and Leonard will get on together. 
| | I should have ‘got on’ better, only I began to feel 
| - J 
} 
| 
cemetery 
| 
| 
| 
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face. It was pensive, it was joyous; sometimes the 
down, sometimes upturned to heaven.’ 
‘I was drawing up the 
me to remain in 
etch of me.’ 

*At the bottom of that sketch,’ resumed Mr 
Dampier, ‘was written, in my uncle's hand, 
« ina ;” and on looking over his papers, I found 
a few lines respecting the said Angelina, that caused 
her to become an object of interest to me. How 
came he to make so portraits of you?’ 

*I will tell you, I ied ; ‘and inform you truly 
how you had a narrow escape of having me for your 
aunt. 


‘Heaven forbid that such should ever have been 
the case!’ exclaimed he fervently. ‘But tell me all 
about it.’ 

I told him what the reader knows already, not 

i He laughed, then said more 


precise 
Mr Dampier; cand he loved you until his death. 
Some day, perhaps, I may shew you what he wrote 


you. 

Miss Price now reappeared, and in glee he 
told her that he had just found out he and I 
were old friends. She looked at me for an explana- 
tion, and I gave it her. 

From that day, there was a great change in Mr 
Dampier’s manner towards me; he no longer gave 
me his ee though, when our eyes 
met, the expression of his at times troubled me. Miss 
Price, too, took it into her head to banter him on 

ing half a hundred portraits of me; and one 

y, when she had been teasing him on the subject, 
she finished by asking him to her one. He 


* Yes,’ said he with a sly look ; ‘ perhaps I do.’ 

I had been working near the window while the 
above dialogue had been going on, every now and 
then looking at each of the ers. I was surprised 
at Miss Price’s si r Mr Dampier’s last 
remark, when suddenly I heard his voice close to 
my ear: ‘Are you willing that I should complete my 


I looked up in astonishment. Miss Price had left 
over me, 80 


I replied, 


had been to the galleys; he identi 
, known also as Pierre 
Roussel, condemned -and-twenty 
the galleys for ten years, having forged to 
amount. After the expiration of his 
led a ble life as a violoncello player, 
cond himself well; but latterly he had giv 
way to habits of intemperance, and it is 
that, in a fit of intoxication, he fell into the ri 
and met with his death.’ 

This paragraph revealed the cause of 
mother’s death: the knowledge of being 
of a galley-slave had killed her. 


THE POST BEFORE RAILWAYS. 


some curious accounts. Mr Palmer of 

originated some considerable reforms in this depart- 
ment of the post-office, says of them in his report, 
when introducing his schemes to Mr Pitt: ‘The mails 
are generally intrusted to some idle boy without 
character, mounted on a worn-out hack, and who, so 
far from being able to defend himself, or escape from 
a robber, is more likely to be in league with him.’ 
This testimony, though it might not be unbiassed, 
seems in the main to ha true. Anybody 
might rob a postboy, and that by the simplest con- 
trivance. Letters of any great value were so seldom 
sent by these means that the booty was often found 
worthless. The French mail on its outward-bound 
passage vid Dover was more than once stopped and 
rifled before it had got clear of London. string 
stretched across a street in the borough through which 
the mail would has been known to throw the 
postboy from his horse, who, without more ado, would 
coolly retrace his steps, empty-handed, to the chief 
office, and report the rept! dap About this 
time, it was a frequent complaint of the officers of 
the post-office that the runners did a considerable 
business for themselves, to the great detriment of the 
public revenue. Post-letters were frequently found 
upon them, when they would urge in extenuation of 
the fraud that they had no wages from their masters 
—the proprietors who farmed the mails. One high 
official complains Pager that the gentry ‘doe give 
much money to the riders {for services rendered, no 
doubt], whereby they be very subject to get in liquor, 
which stopes the males. We have seen upon what a 
slender thread the arrival or non-arrival of the mails 
really hung, and that to ‘stope the males’ was by no 
means a difficult task. Nor did the speed at which 
they travelled form any obstacle. From old records, 
we learn that when Mr Harley (afterwards Lord 
Oxford) complained that an express to him had been 
dela: the tmast 1 (two were required 
had travelled one hun- 
miles in thirty-six hours, which, 


done even slower, and accomplished with greater 
hardships. The 

twenty miles; longer 

person should be mounted, thou 

were allowed, however long an 


play with other 
lads, “You rascal,” I said to him, “are you the post- 
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4 Previous to 1784, the mail-bags of the post-office | 
were carried by postboys on hdrseback, at an average = 
rate, including stoppages, of from three to four miles Wi 
ig seriously: ‘You little thought how devotedly my | an hour. Of these postboys and their doings we have nil 
¢ poor uncle loved you.’ 
I blushed and said deprecatingly: ‘I was 
uite a child then.’ ind 
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| want more portraits of her?’ wre 
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uy trait of me, Mr Dampier ; you have so many.’ one 
i *No, I do not want a portrait; I want the original ! " 
i this time. Am I to have it?’ i obj 
1 What I answered, or whether I answered at all, I i wh 
‘ e really cannot remember, for I was completely \ cou 
aT bewildered ; indeed, I have but a confused recollec- cou 
bf tion of what passed, until Miss Price came in, — added they, ‘is the usual rate of expresses.’ as | 
4 * Well, _— have you arranged about In Scotland, about the same time, this work was | on 
portraits 
* Yes,’ replied he. 
i And he actually kissed me before her face. She | ma 
a laughed heartily at my confusion, and said: ‘I am of 
y ot to make my story tedious, I will merely say | might any years later, the English order 0 len 
{ that we were married soon after, and went on the | ‘post’ and ‘express’ would appear to have been opy 
i} continent. On our return to England, we remained | reversed, ‘ mange a ey —— hes 
at Lyon for a short time, with a friend of my hus- alee shews how ings 
it band’s settled there. One day, I took up a news-| were managed in his younger days in the Highlan 
; paper, and read as follows: ‘The body of a man, | ‘Near Inverary, we regained a spot of comparative ; 
8 about eed age, was taken out of the Seine | civilisation, and came up with the postboy, whose — 
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your time 
the post; 
ashamed oA connection with it, added, “I’m only 
an 

Thirty years before Mr Palmer submitted his plans 
for appropriating some of the coaches to post-office 
uses, we learn that ‘flying’ coaches were started. 
The first was established by a number of Manchester 
merchants, to run between that place and the metro- 
polis. These coaches earned their ——— by an 
increase of speed of about a mile an above the 
ordinary rate. They were remarkable, however, for 
the improvements that continued to be made in them, 
both as to construction and in the matter of speed. 
Towards the end of the last century, the rate had 
reached the considerable speed of eight miles an hour. 
This velocity was not attained without considerable 
misgivings and distrust on the of travellers, 
When the eight miles was in to ten and twelve 
miles an hour, principally through the influence of the 

-office, the public mind was found to be in dif- 
erent stages of alarm and revolt. Vested interests 
indulged in the gloomiest forebodings on those who 
should thus knowingly spurn the ways of Providence! 
Lord Chancellor Camp relates that he was fre- 
quently warned against travelling in the mail-coaches 
improved by Palmer, on account of the fearful rate 
at which they flew, and instances were given him of 
passengers who had died suddenly of apoplexy from 
the ay eed of the motion. 

Mr Palmer, who complained in his report that the 
post, instead of being the quickest, ‘is almost the 
slowest conveyance in the country, proposed, in 1784, 
that as far as possible the mail-bags should be sent 
in these a coaches. He stipulated that they 
should in all cases be accompanied with mail- > 

epended upon as trustworthy.’ He very proper!. 
thought that, with the help of the pistol and wand 
buss of the mail-guards, passengers might dispense 
with the usual precaution of — their will before 
taking a long journey. To provide for cases of coach- 
wreck, he su that the mail-guard should be 
sent for his first month to the coach-making depart- 
ment, to learn the mysteries of the craft, a. be 
initiated in the matter of axles and sprin This 
enterprising reformer also insisted that the mails 
should be timed throughout their journeys—a most 
needful —s as we have seen. They might 
thus be enabled to rea@h London at a given time, 
when the mails could be delivered together. Again, 
instead of leaving London at all hours of the night, 
Mr Palmer proposed that all the coaches should leave 
together at a specified time; and thus established 
what was, to the stranger in London, for many years 
one of the first of city sights. 

The post-office authorities made many and vehement 
objections to the plans for these sweeping changes. One, 
who doubtless foresaw more work for his department, 
could see ‘ no occasion for so much regularity ;’ another 
could not tell ‘ why the mails should travel as quickly 
as passengers.’ One more prominent gentleman, con- 
tent like the rest with the insecurity of the old means 
of transit, objected to the employment of mail-guards, 
inasmuch as, instead of affordi rotection to the 
mails, ‘the crime of murder would be added to that 
of robbery ; for,’ said he, ‘when once desperate fel- 
lows had determined i 


-manager, was 


geucral pretofice, av manager of the new scheme 
0 as new 
Sal aed till 1792, when he retired upon a 
pension of L.3000 a year, and a subsequent i 
mentary grant of L.50,000. Spirited reforms, during 
his few years of office, 
Three hundred and eighty towns, which had 
before but three deliveries of letters a week, now 
secured one daily. On some roads, the mails were 
conveyed in one-third of the previous time. The 
time required for the mails to travel between the 
English and Scotch metropolis was reduced to sixty 
hours, with a corresponding reduction between towns 
“ane other change occurred in thi king 
‘ore any other in the wor 
of the mail-service, many speculators arose, with the 
idea of emulating these successes. To this end, at 
one time, little but ‘ Montgolfiers,’ ‘inflammable air,’ 
and ‘elasticity of vapours,’ was talked about in drawing- 
room and out. The changes, however, which Palmer 
succeeded in introducing stood their ground persist- 
ently till the advent of railways, when the whole 
system succumbed before the new giant force of 
steam. Slowly, but surely, as the leviathan wheel- 
tracks rise on every the old mail-coach, with 
its emblazoned coat of arms is gradually becoming a 
ing of the past. Of all the coaches, those 
proprietor was 0 to pay for 
greater security which attended them, and the i 
with which they were always accompanied; and 
invariably selected and promoted the best drivers from 
his other coaches to manage his best horses in these. 
Had Hogarth’s pencil transmitted to posterity the 
tout ensemble of a tae procession of mail- 
or even of one of those at the door of the customary 
old posting inn, he would no doubt have given a 
distinguished place to the guard of the mail. From 
first to last, whoever enjoyed leisure, he was sure 
to be in full request. He was regarded as quite a 
blic character. Gathering en route scraps of 
ocal gossip and district intelligence, he was often 
$ —— sometimes ‘ special’ correspondent to scores 
of different people. The Afuddleton Gazette, perhaps 
the only newspaper on his line of road, was submis- 
sively dependent upon him. The appearance of the 
mail at a halting-place in a small provincial town, 
was always hailed with general interest, and the news 
disco especially in times of war, eagerly devoured 
by men of parties. In the earlier days of mail- 
coach travelling, cheap letters and cheap newspapers 
were alike undreamed of. The leather bag of the 
office was viewed as the peculiar property of the 
Upper Ten Thousand. When there was any reason to 
suppose that some communication was on its way to 
some member of the commonalty, speculation would . 
be eager among the knot of persons met to talk over 
the probable event. Letters, before the restrictions 
subsequently placed upon them, were more worthy of 
the name than they are now ; family chronicles, domes- 
tic newspapers, moral essays, that must have taken 
hours to write, and but few of the slipshod hurried 
scrawls which characterise this era of cheap postage. 
It is to the present era and the events of our own 
days that we turn in conclusion. The year 1837 was a 
memorable one in the post-office annals, inasmuch as 
a reformation was begun in that year by Mr Rowland 
Hill which has led to most important results. Mr 
Hill, in presenting his proposal to the government of 
the day, shewed on general principles that the post- 
office was at once costly — ; that with 
trade, industry, ce, and population i i 
with the greatest strides, the post-office was at least 
stati , if it was not falling into a state of decrepi- 
tude. With an outlay to the public, for the conve- 
nience it gave, enormously great, the returns to the 
state exchequer were di small. The 
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lead to murder!’ Notwithstanding all departmental 
opposition, however, the Treasury, with Mr Pitt at its 
head, saw and acknowledged the merits of the scheme : 
as likely to lead, after a time, to a permanent increase 
of the revenue. An act was passed in 1785 authoris- 
ing its adoption ; and as no one could accuse prime- 
minister Pitt at that date with any leaning to peace 
and non-resistance principles, the clause recommend- ; 
ing the ge may of mail-guards was fully sus- q 
tained. Palmer, ci-devant theatre 
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‘department 


of fourpence. On the 10th of January 1840, Mr Hill’s 
rendered complete by the adoption of the 


his calculations upon the existing mode of mail con- 
ad arrangements continued intact, 


mail-coach system which they su’ ; and many 
striking examples of the difference in question are 
furnished by the successive reports of the post-office. 
In 1844, for instance, a coach proprietor in the 
north of England actually paid to the post-office 
sum of annually for he 
— as the privilege of conveyi mails, twice 
a day, between Setecter and Carlisle. Six years 
, the post-office paid to the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Hailway the sum of L.12,000 a year for the same 
service. This sum, we believe, is far exceeded now. 
In every district in England and Scotland, immense 
sums are now paid to the different railway companies 
for services which formerly cost nothing ; in many 
cases, a merely nominal sum; in all, but a fraction of 
the present cheanes. Nor is the weight of the mails 
so materially different as to account for the increased 
expenditure. Whilst, since 1839, the letters in the 
te have increased in weight six or seven fold, 
weight of newspapers, in cases forming the 
bulk of the mails, has actually decreased. By the 
abolition of the compulsory impressed stamp on news- 
papers, the greatest weight of them is now sent over 
the country by other means than the post, though 
the service of the post-office is still retained for send- 
ing single papers to outlying districts where the transit 
weight even o -parcels now sent through t 
ae eel useful arrangement peculiar to our own 
y—does not nearly make up for the decreased 
weight of newspapers. In a report, dated 1856, it is 
clearly shewn by the Inspector-general of Mails that 
the present weight of mail-bags might have been 
carried by the mail-coaches before they 
were superseded, or by a slight addition to their 
number. The great and important gain to the public 
of calling into requisition the iron roads, is in the 
matter of speed. This triumph, however, over time 
and space is attained by a large sacrifice of revenue. 
We confess, however, we cannot see sufficient reason 
why every nerve should be strained to reach a surplus 
revenue, since the success of the system is decided 
enough in the sums already transferred to the coffers 
of the treasury. If the sum first calculated by the 
ingenious founder of the penny-post system must be 
reached, a far more legitimate way of advocating the 
interests of the public and the public balance-sheet 
would be to agitate for parliamen powers to 
restrain railway companies from any but ordinary 
and reasonable charges. We find from official 
that many railways are enumerated that have been, 
and still are, known to charge per mile for the con- 
veyance of post-office wp just exactly double the 
ascertained and admi cost of working the whole 
train. Mail-bags are almost invariably conveyed in 
| oy trains; a very usual charge for which is 
ound to be four or five times as much per mile as it 


nipped in the bud by the overw! i 
interest in parliament. This defunct bi i 
various clauses form part of the appendix to the post- 
master- ’s fourth report. 


AN INVITATION. 


Nieuts are long; the night is late : 
Ash-logs crackle in the grate : 
Bitter shrill winds howl without ; 
Whirl the withered leaves about : 
Bright the sudden embers fly : 
Would, old friend, your face were by ! 
Then a happy peace would blend 
With the genial warmth, my friend ! 
Rocking of the leafless trees, 

Then, would not disturb our ease. 
We should miss the winter's cold, 
Chatting of the days of old. 

How fine memory, calling back— 
Up the half-forgotten track, 

Which our feet in those lost years 
Trod together—smiles and tears 
We have smiled or shed together, 
Would atone for wintry weather ; 
And beguile the tedious nights 
With rich stock of old delights ! 
Some, we could no more recover, 
We would scatter rose-buds over— 
Fancy’s flowers !—as mourners do. 
Others we would share anew : 
Hearty laugh, and witty joke; 
Honest glass, and curling smoke : 
Or read, lingering, o’er and o’er, 
Poets’ songs that charmed of yore. 


So would slip our nights away. 

But the dripping of the day 

On the misty eastern hills ; 

Stormy gloom, and frosty chills ; 
Shiver of the barren boughs, 
Wailing round the windy house ; 
Miry roads, and sop of rains, 

In the wood-walks, o’er the plains; 
Fallow fields, and murky floods ; 
Dropping of the dreary woods ; 
Driving sleet, or chilly ring 

Of white hail—friend, come in spring ! 
Then the nodding daffodils 

Fill the spaces of the hills : 

Then the wood-anemones 

Ripple in the nursing breeze : 
Then the wood-ways laugh to you, 
With their grasses, green and new : 
Then the tiny violet 

By the elm-tree root is set: 

Then the eager swallow comes, 
Twittering in the ancient homes : 
Fair pale yellow primroses 

Bend above the water-cress : 
Bluebells in the hollows crowd, 
Like the blue gaps in the cloud : 
Cushats coo: gay woodpeckers 
Fret the barks: the linnet stirs 

In the copses : sparrows cheep : 
Skies are sunny ; stotms asleep. 
Winter days are dull and dumb : 
Friend, come when the thrushes come. ‘T. A. 
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of Mr Hill, and in its principal features, at any rate, = 
ag of a uniform penny-postage was adopted. 
ul On 12th of November 1839, as a preliminary step, 
if the Lords of the Treasury issued a minute, reducing 
j ; the postage of all inland letters to the uniform rate 
penny rate. 
aa There seems no question that that gentleman based 
4 j have been reached. The great difference of cost in 
the transmission of mails could scarcely have been 
i foreseen. The railways, however, have proved a very 
Fi much more expensive means of conveyance than the 
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‘ F 18 for a second-class passenger double or treble their i] fe 
weight. A bill embodying these facts among others, | — : - : —— ho 
} and providing for powers, was actually proposed by ye 
Lord Palmerston’s first in 1857, but 
ie eventually withdrawn. It appears to have been 


